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A Study of the Roman Catholic Press in America 
Protestants know rather vaguely that there are many Roman Catholic publications but seldom actually 
see any of them. INFORMATION SERVICE presents here an analysis of 16 publications’ of different types 
in the belief that it will be profitable to our constituency. 


“There is a Catholic outlook, because when a man is Protestant publications. They are weekly newspapers 


a Catholic he must act as a Catholic. . .. It is the job of 
the Catholic press to give this Catholic outlook on the 
jigsaw puzzle that is the world today. . . . for nowhere 
else can Christ’s viewpoint be found.” So ran an editorial 
in the Sign, one of the leading Catholic monthlies for Feb- 
ruary, 1945, 


There are many different types of Catholic publications, 
as there are of Protestant—scholarly, devotional, family, 
literary, etc. A small number of diocesan weeklies and of 
publications with a national circulation were chosen as 
samples for this study. The diocesan papers were selected 
in part on the basis of circulation, in part on a geographi- 
cal basis, and in part on that of the relative importance 
of the diocese. Some others were omitted simply in order 
to keep the project to manageable size. The following 
are the diocesan publications anaylzed: Boston Pilot, 
Brooklyn Tablet, New York Catholic News, Michigan 
Catholic, Chicago New World, St. Louis Register, New 
Orleans Catholic Action of the South, Texas Southern 
Messenger, San Francisco Monitor. The Atlanta Bulletin 
(a monthly) is published by the Georgia Catholic Laymen’s 
League. It provides the type of news service for the state 
that would be given by an official diocesan publication. 
Therefore, it is included in the tabulation. Three of the 
national publications analyzed were chosen because of 
their very large circulations. They are Columbia, an offi- 
cial publication of the Knights of Columbus, E.rtension 
Magazine, and Our Sunday Visitor. The latter is the 
“national edition” (without the news materials) of the 
Fort Wayne, Ind., diocesan weekly. Catholic Action is an 
official publication of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. America and Commonweal are magazines of 
much smaller circulation than the others but their dis- 
cussions of current affairs have wide influence. Every 
issue of each periodical was measured to show the amount 
of space given to a wide variety of topics and to adver- 
tising. Classification was necessarily somewhat arbitrary 
but an effort was made to be as consistent as possible. 
Percentages were calculated on the basis of total reading 
space (omitting advertising) for each issue. 


A. The Diocesan Weeklies 


The diocesan weeklies have no counterpart among 


1The issues chosen were July through August, 1945. 


serving the Catholics of their dioceses, or of a group of 
dioceses, in much the same way that small-town weeklies 
serve their communities. They include many of the fea- 
tures of the secular newspaper—local, national and foreign 
news, editorials, “columns,” sports, women’s news, pic- 
tures, cartoon strips, reviews of books and motion pic- 
tures, etc. For the most part, this material revolves around 
church interests. Thus news items are most often church 
news or items about Catholics. Most of the columns are 
syndicated by the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
or one of the national Catholic organizations associated 
with it, quite as those in the daily press are sent out by 
syndicates. The cartoon strips apply techniques familiar 
in the secular press to Catholic history and Bible stories. 
Book reviews are most often of books by Catholic writ- 
ers. Sports news report athletic events in Catholic youth 
organizations or Catholic educational institutions. Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference releases are, of course. 
an important source of material, even as the Associated 
Press, United Press and International News Service pro- 
vide a large part of the news in the daily press. In addi- 
tion to the articles syndicated from the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference several diocesan weeklies, notably 
the Denver Register and Our Sunday Visitor are issued 
in a number of different editions for other cities. Thus, 
the St. Louis Register is one of the Denver Register chain. 
It appears in the same format as the Denver Register and 
certain items, particularly the editorial column, “Listen- 
ing In,” and the “Question Box,” are syndicated from the 
Denver office. But the diocesan papers are diocesan. 
There is wide variation in the emphasis and proportion of 
space given to different types of news. 

The Question Box is an important feature of nearly 
all the diocesan weeklies, and, indeed, apparently of most 
of those planned for popular reading. Brief replies are 
given to a wide variety of questions: doctrine. marriage 
laws, saints’ names, the Bible, the precise interpretation 
of canon law, as in the Lenten fasts—these are some of 
the items most often discussed. Frequently, the vocabu- 
lary is unfamiliar to Protestants. 

The syndicated articles are of great variety. Most wide- 
ly reprinted, judging from our sample, is “Sursum Corda ; 
What's Right with the World?” by Rev. James M. Gillis, 
editor of the Catholic World. He considers many differ- 
ent topics, most often in the general field of philosophy 
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and ethics. Often he discusses some current secular maga- 
zine article or book against the background of Catholic 
teaching. During and just after the San Francisco Con- 
ference articles on the Conference and the United Nations 
Charter by Dr. Richard Pattee, Father Edward A. Con- 
way, S.J., and other specialists for the Catholic Associa- 
tion of International Peace received wide attention. Less 
often noted is “The Yardstick” sent out by the Social 
Action Department of N.C.W.C. (INForMATION SERVICE 
has quoted from this from time to time.) Only the San 
Francisco Monitor, the Chicago New [World and the 
Michigan Catholic, in this group, print it fairly regularly. 

The major subjects discussed in the diocesan papers 
were news of the Church in the diocese, in the United 
States, in other countries, and of the Church as a whole; 
the Pope and the Vatican; doctrine and history (includ- 
ing Biblical material) ; Catholics in the armed services 
including chaplains ; Catholic education ; the Church and 
social problems (though there was less of this than some 
Protestants would have expected) ; the Church and the 
war and peace; missions; the war and postwar reorgani- 
zation; Russia and Communism; Poland; marriage and 
divorce. Other topics were of particular interest during 
a part of the period for which the analysis was made. 
Interest in Spain, for instance, was keen in some weeks ; 
in others there was none at all. Some publications devote 
a good deal of space to devotional materials and aids to 
Christian living; others very little. Latin America some- 
times received a good deal of attention, at others very 
little. During Congressional hearings on federal aid to 
education last summer, much attention was paid to the 
testimony presented. Some of the periodicals reply at 
length to any criticism of the Catholic Church; others 
usually ignore that sort of thing. Most of the diocesan 
weeklies review Catholic books, announce new _publica- 
tions, report Catholic radio programs and print at least 
part of the Legion of Decency ratings of moving pictures. 

In the space available it is not possible to present the 
total statistical analysis for each publication. A few items 
have been selected which will give some indication of the 


wide variety of news published and of the difference in 
treatment. 


The Church and Religion 
Doctrine 

Materials on doctrine and church history are of sev- 
eral types. The Question Box is important in this con- 
nection. The cartoon strips picture the lives of the Saints, 
and other famous Catholics, Bible stories, and “Strange 
But True Little Known Facts For Catholics.” There are 
many articles by priests, sometimes reports of addresses, 
sometimes written specially for the paper. 

Two or three illustrations may be given of the doctrinal 
material which appears in the diocesan press. The St. 
Louis Register in its column “Listening In” said on July 
13: “After all, what counts in religion is: which religion 
came from God; what God wants done in the way of 
service to Him. 

“Tf Protestants are right, Catholics are wrong. If 
Catholics are right, everybody else is wrong, although 
Catholics, with their consoling doctrine of the ‘soul of the 
Church,’ have a way by which non-Catholics, if they 
make use of certain supernatural graces withheld from 
nobody of good will, can be saved—as Catholics! 

“Religion need not be a haphazard groping in the dark. 
Tt can be very definite, very firmly proved.” 

In July the Apostleship of Prayer prayed for “the con- 
version of all to the Catholic Church,” according to an 
editorial in the Tablet for July 28, 1945. This will not 
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impress “many non-Catholics,” it was realized. “Evey 
some fervent Catholics, falling into the modern broad. 
minded policies of unions of Christians and Jews, will 
startled when they remember the high character and te. 
ligious ardor of Protestants and Jews with whom they 
have daily intercourse. .. . It is the express wish of Chris 
that there should be upon earth only one religious fold 
and one religious shepherd. The making of the worl 
Catholic is the design of God and man should take care 
to fall in line with it.” 

Catholics, it must be noted, do not consider statements 
about the “one true Church” intolerant. The Pilot for 
July 7, printed a radio address by Rev. Michael J. Ahern, 
S.J., which said in part: “Intolerance and bigotry are not 
in propositions, or convictions, or beliefs; they are in the 
human beings who hold these propositions, or convictions 
or beliefs. A Catholic is not intolerant or bigoted because 
he believes and expresses his belief that Christ founded 
only one Church, and that is the Catholic Church, A 
Catholic, however, would be intolerant and_ bigoted, 
though, if, because of this firm belief in the uniqueness of 
the Catholic Church, he were to deny to those who did 
not so believe their civil, or religious, or human rights, 
And so of the adherents of other religions.” 


The Church at Home 

An effort was made to distinguish between news of the 
Catholic Church and its organizations, and items about 
individual Catholics. The space allotted to local news 
sometimes varied widely from week to week. The New 
York Catholic News and the Brooklyn Tablet seldom gave 
more than ten per cent of reading space to local news. 
But in the Texas Southern Messenger and the Georgia 
Bulletin such news usually accounted for at least a quarter 
of reading space. Some of the others dropped below ten 
per cent occasionally but averaged from 11 to 17 per 
cent. 

Most of the publications surveyed pay far less attention 
to the news of the Church in other dioceses in this coun- 
try. The outstanding exception to this is the New York 
Catholic News which paid somewhat more attention to 
such items than to local news—just over 10 per cent on 
the average. The New World, the St. Louis Register and 
the Bulletin averaged about eight per cent, the others 
around three. 

In a letter published in America for March 23, 1946, 
Erwin Niederberger stated that he had made a survey 
of 47 diocesan papers for the week of January 21 to 27, 
1946. (This is, of course, much later than our survey, 
but his findings are of some interest.) He admitted that 
his own “view” was “subjective.” But, he said, “There 
seemed to be a terrific gap between the news-service items 
and the prevailing brand of local items. The news service 
covered foreign news and views, the Hierarchy, and 
Catholic events of national significance. But the composi- 
tion of the local news I saw was mainly of parish affairs, 
obituaries, clerical doings and other minor phenomena. 
A Papal Encyclical and a guild card party, Ruthenian 
persecution and ‘Local Club Elects Officers.’ ” 

A single item in the local news may be noted. The 
Missouri Council Knights of Columbus advertisements 
about Catholic doctrine which have been running in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and other Missouri newspapers 
for about two years were discussed in the St. Louis Regis- 
ter on August 3. The Knights of Columbus, it seems, 
had just appealed for $60,000 for their campaign. ‘Each 
individual Knight of Columbus” was “asked to contribute 
not less than $6 to this project” and to do so “at once.” 
Catholics who were not knights were “invited to partici- 
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ate in this campaign by making a contribution of $5 or 
more per family.” Parishes and sodalities were also con- 
tributing. 


The Church Abroad 


The spread between local church news and that of the 
church abroad was less than that between the local and 
the national church. Both the Brooklyn Tablet and the 
New York Catholic News gave almost the same amount 
of space to the Church abroad as to the local news—about 
eight per cent; the San Francisco Monitor also averaged 
eight per cent; the others from three to seven. 

In the news of the Catholic Church abroad during the 
period was the first joint pastoral of German bishops since 
the war. Signed by eight Bavarian Ordinaries, it was 
read from the pulpits of Bavarian Catholic Churches on 
July 22, and was released to the press in this country 
that same week by the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. It declared that “with few exceptions” the German 
people did not know of the atrocities in the concentra- 
tion camps. “... For any one loyal to the Christian faith 
and to Christian moral laws it is an obvious, heavy and 
holy duty to detest and condemn such crimes from the 
bottom of his heart... . We must again make every ef- 
fort,” the pastoral concludes, “to become deeply and truly 
Christian.” 

Bishop de Andrea of Argentina—outstanding in that 
country for his concern for the social mission of the 
Church—told the Federation of Catholic Associations of 
Working Women that “Liberty without authority is 
anarchy, authority without liberty is despotism. .. . Truth 
... cannot be imposed by force or violence. . . . The soul 
of all authority ought to be love. . . . When love is ex- 
tinguished, despotism goes to the extreme.” (From 
NCWC in Catholic News for August 18.) 

sishop Leopoldo Diaz Escudero of Chilapa, Mexico, 
issued early in July a “Pastoral Instruction in the Defense 
of Faith” aimed at Protestants, “the enemy that is trying 
to carry off the sheep which the Divine Shepherd has en- 
trusted to our pastoral care.” In Mexico “the Protestant 
attack” is “aimed at the Mexican spirit in its most deli- 
cate part and entails a certain social relaxation even on 
the political terrain.” “If obedience to ministers of God 
is effaced, how can just and due obedience to the ministers 
of the nation . . . be upheld?” Patriotism is “principally 
the placing of our souls in unison with the souls of our 
fathers and our ancestors by means of a decorous con- 
tinuity of ideas, loves, customs and traditions.”” However, 
Protestant activity should not be regarded as “a disguised 
intervention in our country by the United States as a 
nation.” (From NCWC in the Tablet, July 14.) 


Missions 


News items about Catholic missions, home and foreign, 
usually get much space. Sometimes these are stories 
about missionaries just returned from abroad or just 
starting out. Most of the diocesan publications regularly 
publish materials from the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, “The Holy Father’s Mission Aid Organiza- 
tion” with a branch in each diocese, and from the Near 
East Missions. These contain brief items on many topics, 
often with an appeal for small sums of money. The 
Catholic News for August 25 contained the following 
subheads in the Propagation of the Faith section: “S.O.S. 
for $7 (monthly) ; $1,500 for a Mission Church” ; “Mis- 
sal Needed” (price $25) ; and ““Membership,” giving the 
cost of memberships—‘ordinary,” “special (family)” and 
“perpetual.” In the same issue of Catholic News Near 
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East Missions asked for additional members for St. Mon- 
ica Guild (St. Monica was mother of St. Augustine, hon- 
ored on August 28), and for gifts in honor of St. John 
the Baptist (Feast Day, August 29.) Other requests were 
for new members for the Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association, for contributions to the Damien Leper Fund, 
for help in securing $850 for a seminary chapel in Syria, 
and for $125 to help pay for the expenses of the Near 
East catechists. 


Those in Religious Life 


There are, of course, many items about those in relig- 
ious life (bound by vows whether in a religious com- 
munity or not). There are stories of those who are cele- 
brating the “diamond jubilee” of the profession of their 
vows, of men and women just entering the novitiate, and 
of newly ordained priests. The following excerpt from 
the tribute of a priest to a nun who had just died appeared 
in the Southern Messenger for August 2: “Sister Clo- 
tilde lived a life of comparative obscurity. . .. Her charge 
was the chapel of St. Mary’s Orphanage, and she kept it 
always spotless; for nothing was too good for her Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament. She would not permit the 
children to become too noisy or to run down stairs, lest 
they disturb her Blessed Lord in the Blessed Sacrament.” 

Writing in the “Foreword” to A Guide to the Religious 
Life (quoted by the Tablet for August 18) Archbishop 
Cushing of Boston called the lack of candidates for the 
religious life “almost frightening.” He attributed it to 
the “unholy three—war, materialism and indifference to 
religion.” 


Christian Living 


Some of the diocesan papers give a good deal of atten- 
tion to what might be called aids to Christian living— 
sometimes brief devotional materials or religious poetry, 
sometimes short articles. Catholic Action of the South, 
in its column “Keeping the Record Straight” for August 
9, said that “‘the greatest harm to Catholic teaching is 
done by Catholics themselves” when they do not “live ac- 
cording to the teachings of Christ. The Catholic who does 
not LIVE his religion . . . is contradicting those teach- 
ings. ... He is in fact saying: “The Church does not do 
me any good’ and due to this many are not attracted to 
the Church.” 

In his column published during the fourth week of 
July Father Gillis discussed the ethics of lying to an 
enemy or an alien. “. . . The accusation that one may lie 
to another who is not of one’s own class, one’s own re- 
ligion, one’s own race, is found in all lands and in all 
ages. . . . In Catholic theology a lie is never permitted. 
. . . There is no ‘hardly ever’ about it. A lie to friend 
or foe in peace and in war is evil.” 


Catholic Education 


News of Catholic educational institutions is widely 
printed in these publications. Since most schools were 
closed during the period studied, space was probably less 
than it would have been during the school year. Most of 
this group of papers paid far more attention to the topic 
in their last issue for August, just before the schools were 
due to open again. Most of them averaged about four or 
five per cent of total reading space though the Monitor, 
which during these weeks seldom noted such news from 
other dioceses, dropped to a little more than one per cent. 
At the other extreme, Catholic News printed an educa- 
tional supplement to its last issue in August, giving about 
40 per cent of total reading space to Catholic education. 
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The diocesan papers urge people to send their chil- 
dren to Catholic schools. The St. Louis Register went 
farther than most of this group of publications. In its is- 
sue for August 31 it printed “The Laws of Church on 
Education.” Parents must provide, “to the best of their 
ability, for the religious and moral . . . education of their 
children.” “All the faithful’ should be so educated that 
“religious and moral training takes the chief place.” 

“Canon 1373—In every elementary school, religious 
instruction, adapted to the age of the children, must be 
given. 

“Canon 1374—Catholic children must not attend non- 
Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools, that is, such as are 
also open to non-Catholics.” “The bishop of the place 
alone” decides “in what circumstances and with what pre- 
cautions attendance at such schools may be tolerated.” 


Catholics in Service 


The pride of the Church in its servicemen and chap- 
lains is evident in the space devoted to stories about them 
or letters from them, Every issue examined contained 
some such material. Some of the papers apparently made 
a practice of noting such items from whatever part of the 
country the individuals came. Others paid little attention 
to out-of-the-diocese news unless it was striking. In most 
papers, the average for the entire period was seven or 
eight per cent. The Bulletin, however, averaged about 11 
per cent in its two (monthly) issues, and the New World 
(which takes a particularly large amount of syndicated 
material) nearly ten, There was some slackening of this 
interest after V-J Day. 


Mixed Marriages 


For both Protestants and Catholics the problem of 
mixed marriages is difficult. A significant discussion from 
the Catholic viewpoint by Rev. W. J. Canava, J.C.D., ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Register for August 3. The non- 
Catholic who wants to marry a Catholic must promise “in 
writing before a priest” “that the non-Catholic will not 
interfere in the religious beliefs or practices of the Cath- 
olic party to the marriage; that all the children of the 
union will be baptized and reared in the Catholic faith.” 
This is not “compulsion” for there is “no necessity” for the 
marriage. 

“Attempts have been made in many dioceses to word 
the promises in such a manner that they may become valid 
legal instruments, and may become enforceable by the 
courts. Unfortunately, however, anti-Catholic prejudice 
has influenced the decisions in many such cases. Some 
courts have denied the petition of interested parties to 
have the promises enforced; others have ruled that they 
were incompetent to adjudicate cases that were purely 
spiritual in character, and listed the pre-marital promises 
in this category. . . . Of late, however, there has been 
manifested a more liberal spirit in the interpretation of 
the enforcement of the pre-marital promises, and some 
courts have granted an injunction against the parent who 
fails to abide by the promises to rear the children of 
mixed marriages as Catholics. Since precedent plays so 
important a part in the judgments of American courts, 
here at least is an opening wedge in the solution of a 
problem that is becoming more acute.” 


The Church and Social Problems 


Articles dealing with marriage, the home, and child 
welfare were frequent. Those dealing with other aspects 
of social problems and with the relation of the Church 
to them were far fewer. Only three of the newspapers 
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surveyed (Michigan, Catholic, Catholic Action of the South 
and the Monitor) averaged two per cent or more of read. 
ing space to such problems. (Race; the Church and the 
peace ; marriage, divorce, and birth control were exclude 
from this tabulation since they were considered sepa. 
rately. ) 


Recently, a more elaborate survey of the diocesan pres; 
on labor problems was reported by Erwin Niederberge; 
in a letter to America, already quoted, for March 23, 1946, 
He chose the week of January 21-27 because it was the 
first week of the steel strike. Of these 47 papers, he 
wrote: “only three dared to support the cause of the steel. 
workers in their editorials. An additional six went so far 
as to refer editorially to the labor situation, but in a more 
general manner, and of these, two took the familiar line 
of admonishing both sides to be careful, while one ac. 
tually recommended compulsory arbitration. But 35, or 
three-fourths of them were content to ignore this national 
crisis ! 

“As an anti-climax,” Mr. Niederberger noted that “19 
did carry news items or comment about the strike or labor 
matters in general.” There was “no such reticence in re- 
gard to Communism. Twelve went to town editorially 
on Communism and/or Russian policies. . . .” 


The Church and Postwar Reorganization 


In the first weeks of our survey the country’s interest 
in international affairs centered in the United Nations 
Charter which had just been promulgated at the San 
Francisco Conference. <A little later it was the atomic 
bomb and its effects on the whole world. Then, with the 
collapse of Japan came the rejoicing over peace, coupled 
with anxiety for the future. Like other publications— 
secular and religious—the diocesan press reflected these 
changes in interest from week to week. 

On July 6 the New World said editorially: “The Big 
Three would do well to concentrate on both material and 
spiritual disarmament. . . . Instead of concentrating too 
much on occupation zones, map making and_ political 
legerdemain, they could spend more time digging up data 
on good Germans. 

“The persecution of the German Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches, for instance, proves strong opposition 
groups to the Nazi rule, not necessarily underground but 
overt. . . . Seek out those who are personally guilty of 
crime; but treat kindly the innocent victims of an out- 
rageous rule. Then only will people be ‘psychologically 
disarmed’ and begin to love the peace.” 

Also early in our survey articles on the United Nations 
Charter by Rev. Edward A. Conway, S.J., and other ex- 
perts of the Catholic Association for International Peace 
were reprinted widely. In the first week of July, for in- 
stance, Father Conway said: “It is now our duty to... 
seek under this United Nations Charter to make the 
ways of the world ways of pleasantness, with peace within 
our walls and prosperity in our homes. .. . But we shall 
need wisdom for the building.” In the last week of July, 
discussing with approval the proposal for a Commission 
of Human Rights, he said: “But the fact that a commis- 
sion has been authorized does not mean that the cause 
for which the religious forces of this country fought at 
San Francisco has been won. It will not be won until 
a commission is actually set up and, in turn, starts to work 
upon the formulation of an inter-nation declaration of hu- 
man rights.” 

In a radio broadcast on V-J Day Archbishop Rummel 
of New Orleans warned that we must share “in charity 
our resources and prosperity” with our allies, the liber- 
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ated nations and “at least the innocent victims of war... 
even in enemy countries.” We must strive to maintain 
unity at home. “Honesty and sincerity demand that we 
respect at home that which we have insisted at the price 
of blood should be respected throughout the world—every 
man’s right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
with freedom of worship, freedom of expression and free- 
dom from want.” (Catholic Action of the South, August 
23, 1945.) 

Archbishop Mooney, then chairman of the Administra- 
tive Board, National Catholic Welfare Conference, said 
in his statement issued on V-J Day that if “America is 
true to its own ideals of what is right in government there 
is hope for real peace. If America fails to use her power 
in the cause of right, if she evades the responsibility . . . 
she not only imperils world peace but runs the risk of 
losing her own soul.” “Surely . . . all Americans—will 
pray that God may guide and strengthen our statesmen” 
to dedicate our might “to the restoration of the nations 
on the firm foundations of truth and ordered liberty and to 
the achievement of a just and lasting peace.” (Michigan 
Catholic August 16, 1945.) 

The Monitor said editorially on August 18: “. . . God 
did not give us the victory so that misery and hard times, 
depressions and unemployment, murder and hunger be 
again the portion of the poor. ... We cannot afford to 
tolerate a selfish capitalistic system that dominates the 
foreign policy of the nation so that the vested interests 
of the few will be preserved at the expense of the blood 
of another American youth. . . . Now is the time to insist 
that a system of education that ignores religion and mor- 
ality, which teaches that there is no such thing as right 
and wrong must go in peacetime America. . . . Now is 
the time to realize that if the families of the nation dis- 
integrate, it is but a matter of time before the nation 
stumbles to its destruction. .. . Now is the time to destroy, 
once and for all, interracial hatred and anti-Semitism.” 
If we do not, “then the world will go along for a while 
in the same old way preparing for the next war.” 


The Atomic Bomb 


Catholics, like the rest of Americans, were concerned 
over the problems raised by the use of the atomic bomb. 
The Tablet in its issue of August 11 said: “This is not 
warfare; it is a form of annihilation which is devised in 
utter contempt for the Christian teaching .. . [that] man 
is a creature made to the image and likeness of God.” 

The Catholic News for August 11 said editorially: “We 
can only register our profoundest regret that our country 

. should have the moral responsibility of the catastro- 
phe of Hiroshima on its conscience.” 


Catholic theologians were not in complete agreement, 
however, on the moral aspects of the atom bomb. The 
Boston Pilot commented editorially on August 18: “Can- 
didly, the present moral status of atomic bombing is this— 
no one knows ... Until—or, rather, unless—the Holy Father 
issues an authoritative statement,” the Catholic “must de- 
cide this matter in the light of one’s own conscience. 
... If in Germany’s critical hour of decision, every man 
who professed himself a minister of Christ had preached 
Christ utterly without fear and without compromise, we 
might at this hour be spared the need of debating the 
morality of the atomic bomb. There were plenty of sin- 
cere, hardworking churchmen—but not enough Faulhabers 
and Niemoellers.” 

An NCWC release widely published in the Catholic 
press during the week ending August 18, 1945, reported 
the comments of several prominent Catholic theologians 
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and scientists. Rev. James Lb. Macelwane, S.J., of St. 
Louis University, a scientist, thought that the use of the 
atomic bomb “to knock the enemy out of the war. . . is 
just and moral insofar as the war itself is just and moral” 
since the distinction between combatants and non-com- 
batants has broken down. Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., of the Catholic University of America, thought 
there are “grave reasons to fear that it lends itself to 
methods of warfare contrary to the law of God.” Its use 
is lawful only “when it is used directly only against a 
military objective . . . and it can be reasonably anticipated 
that the accompanying harm done to noncombatants in 
the vicinity is not out of proportion” to the military ad- 
vantages. Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., of Georgetown 
University thought there was no “moral argument” to jus- 
tify “mere terror bombing.” 


Russia and Communism 


All these papers are greatly concerned about Russia 
and Communism. The degree of interest, however, varies 
widely from one publication to another and from week to 
week. The Brooklyn Tablet gave far more attention to 
the subject in its July 7 issue than any of the others for 
that week—almost two-thirds of all the space given to 
the subject in the papers surveyed and just over 
13 per cent of its own total space. In later weeks the 
spread was not so great for considerably less material 
appeared in the Tablet. Yet in most of the succeeding 
weeks only the Monitor and, once or twice, Catholic 
Action of the South gave anywhere near as much space 
to the subject as did the Tablet. 


Perhaps the sharpest statement on Russia to appear in 
this group of papers during the period studied was that 
in the Brooklyn Tablet for July 14. It declared in part: 
“The time has come when the attacks of the Moscow 
government, its government-controlled newspapers and 
its agents . . . upon Catholics must come to an end... . 
There are too many Catholic Gold Star mothers, too 
many bereaved and stricken Catholic American families, 
too many thousands of sturdy Catholic boys still in our 
armed forces to tolerate much longer the insults hurled 
by the Russian government against our American Cath- 
olics, against their priests, against their Catholic news- 
papers, against their Catholic bishops, and against their 
spiritual Head, His Holiness the Pope.” 

A much milder statement was that of the New York 
Catholic News for August 11. In comparing Franco 
Spain with Russia, it said that “. . . if every accusation 
leveled” against General Franco “were true, the apolo- 
gists for Stalin with his record of barbarous dictatorships 
should be the last to voice them.” 


Poland 


Excitement over Poland was high during the earlier 
weeks of the study. But again the divergence was great. 
In most weeks the Tablet printed considerably more than 
the others, usually with the Pilot and Catholic News close 
to it. The St. Louis Register, Southern Messenger and 
Catholic Action of the South averaged less than one per 
cent per week. 

Widely reprinted was an address by Archbishop Griffin 
of Westminister (England). He declared that “Even 
more important than the frontiers of Poland .. . is the 
freedom of Poland. . . . Is cheir sovereignty, their inde- 
pendence to be untrammeled, or are they to become a 
mere projection of the Soviet State... .?” “An uneasy 
compromise,” he insisted, “would sow the seeds of further 
discord in Europe and the world. Russo-Polish friendship 
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is an obvious condition for world peace.” (NCWC news 
release in Catholic News, August 11.) 

Several weeks earlier, on July 19, the Michigan Cath- 
olic had remarked in an editorial that “with the recognition 
of the new Polish government, . . . comes the question: 
What will be the religious policy of the new group?” The 
answer given by the paper was: “One thing is certain— 
the Catholic Church and Catholics will be persecuted. 
... The Catholic Church in Poland will once again suffer 
for Christ and His Church. 


Education 


During the period under discussion there were extended 
Congressional hearings on the question of federal aid to 
education. Nearly all these papers carried one or more 
articles on the subject—usually from NCWC releases— 
though the stories were seldom long. Sometimes they 
were played up on the front page. 


The Catholic position was stated in an editorial in 
the Michigan Catholic for July 12. “Catholics hold,” it 
said, that to limit federal aid to public schools is “unjust 
because it excludes from its benefits private religious 
schools which, though not supported by public taxation, 
are in effect public schools. They meet state standards 
and serve the community as well as do any other schools. 
... They hold that all school children, regardless of re- 
ligious affiliation, are entitled to federal aid in those areas 
where federal subsidies are needed.” 

The Yale and Harvard reports on education came in 
for a good deal of attention because of their emphasis 
on the need for religious education. Week-day church 
schools, Catholic and Protestant, also received some con- 
sideration (especially where there were attempts to pre- 
vent releasing children from school to attend such 
classes), as did the proposals in some foreign countries 
to restrict the use of public funds for private schools. 

The Pilot for July 28 commented editorially that al- 
though the Harvard report is “a most attractive exposi- 
tion of human liberalism and its practical conclusions 
coincide with the policies of Catholic education through- 
out the centuries,” nevertheless “they are based upon 
completely inadequate premises. The only reason for a 
‘must’ in this whole wide world is the existence of Al- 
mighty God towards Whom our every rational act must 
ultimately be directed.” 


Race 


But little spare for the most part was devoted to 
questions of race relations or news about Negroes. (There 
may, of course, have been news stories about local Negro 
churches which were not recognized as such.) Only 
three of the papers gave as much as one per cent of total 
space in any one issue; six averaged barely a tenth of a 
per cent per issue. The Boston Pilot carried one long 
story (reprinted from a secular journal), “Negroes are 
News,” concerning Negroes in the armed forces. It also 
announced the creation of a Negro parish in Boston. This, 
it was explained, was “in response to the request of our 
Negro Catholics themselves. It is in no sense a move to 
segregate our Catholic Negro brethren from their fellow- 
Catholics. Our splendid Negro Catholics are and will 
always be as free to attend any other Catholic parishes as 
they have ever been.” There are separate parishes for 
different national backgrounds because “it is perfectly 
natural and human for people, of the same traditions and 
ancestry, to group themselves together to preserve and 
enjoy those traditions of social life, literary and other 
cultural accomplishments that go with their race and lan- 
guage... .” 
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A widely reprinted story, originating in the Natchez edi- 
tion of Catholic Action of the South, (cited here from 
Catholic News for August 18), noted that of 5,000 Negro 
children in parochial schools in Mississippi, 60 per cent 
were non-Catholic. The St. Louis Register reported on 
July 27 that an interracial Catholic carnival sponsored 
jointly by a white and a Negro church would be held from 
August 9 to 19. An assistant pastor of the white church 
was in charge of the affair. In an earlier issue it was 
announced that joint meetings of the parishioners of the 
two churches had been held to make plans. Funds were to 
be used for their parochial schools. The New World 
published a long story about the Catholic interracial settle- 
ment, Fellowship, in Chicago and the farm that had been 
purchased for it. Brief notices of this were widely re- 
printed. A Negro nun in New Orleans celebrated her dia- 
mond jubilee; two others, their golden jubilee of the pro- 
fession of their vows. There were but few other items, 

Iditorial comment on race matters seems to be very 
rare in the diocesan press. After Congress had voted to 


do is to stop one man from preventing another from earn- 
ing his living by his work.” 


Protestants 


Noteworthy is the lack of space devoted to comment on 
Protestants or Protestant activities. Most of the items 
were brief notes, seldom amounting to even one per cent 
of reading space in a given issue. The issues for the first 
week in July, shortly after Bishop Oxnam had made a 
speech, regarded by Catholics as critical, gave more space 
than did those for any other single week in the period. 

Particularly sharp in this connection was Catholic Ac- 
tion of the South. It said that “the snipers with the mud 
guns and the poison gas division of the Protestant denomi- 
nations” have “started a regular barrage of mud-slinging 
and spreading poisonous calumny against the Catholic 
Church.” The editor challenged “any Protestant publica- 
tion, minister or individual to present a single shred of 
evidence” to prove that “Catholics or Catholic officials are 
engaged in any move in this country to restrict or con- 
travene the rights of any American.” Catholics have 
“laughed at these absurdities, . . . but it is time that these. 
disseminators of hate, prejudice and calumny be exposed 

. . and shown up as bigots who spread hate and dis- 
crimination. .. .” 

Much calmer in tone was Catholic News (New York) 
for July 7 which commented that “the Bishop appears to 
be a little mixed up.” “His attack on the Catholic 
Church,” the Catholic News went on to say, was “out of 
harmony with the attitude of an overwhelming majority 
of our fellow-citizens who are members of denominations 
affiliated with the ‘lederal Council of the Churches of 
Christ’ of which Bishop Oxnam is president.” 


Advertising 


As might be expected the bulk of the advertising in the 
diocesan press is commercial. Apparently the greater part 
comes from local stores in the community. Catholic col- 
leges and schools, funeral directors, sellers of religious 
articles also advertise. Dioceses advertise their pilgrimages 
to St. Anne de Beaupré; churches, their carnivals, some- 
times their special services. 

Unfamiliar to Protestant readers are the frequent ad- 
vertisements for recruits for the priesthood and the 
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religious orders. Typical is the following which appeared 
in Catholic News for August 11: 


“America’s Catholic Obligation 


“The Colored Missions of the U.S.A., 13,000,000 of 
whom 300,000 are Catholics. Here is a huge Mission 
task. Many, very many, self-sacrificing priests are 
needed. The JOSEPHITE FATHERS specialize in this 
field. If God’s grace is moving you to lend a hand, Col- 
lege or High school students, write to the Very Rev. 
Rector, Epiphany Apostolic College, Newburgh, N. Y.” 

Even more unfamiliar are the organizations and the 
shrines which advertise for members explaining their spe- 
cial advantages. Typical of these is the following from 
the New World for July 20: 

“Enroll now in the SACRED HEART MASS 
LEAGUE. The members of the League enjoy the bless- 
ings of a Holy Mass which we say for them daily for all 
time. They also share in the daily prayers and sacrifices 
of the more than three thousand members of our religious 
communities, both at home and in the mission field. 
What better gift for that boy in the Service? How 
could you better remember a departed loved one? 
A single enrollment of five dollars is asked, or twenty- 
five dollars for a family enrollment. . .. There is no 
further obligation on your part. 

“Sacred Heart Monastery, Hales Corners, Wisconsin.” 
(Bold face type theirs.) 

It should perhaps be noted that more of this type of ad- 
vertising is usually found in Our Sunday Visitor than in 
the diocesan papers. 


B. Magazines of National Circulation 
Catholic Action 


As an organ of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence Catholic Action naturally devotes the greater part of 
its attention to the work of the Church in the United 
States—almost 40 per cent in July and almost 60 per cent 
in August. Other topics vary from month to month. In 
July the summary of a speech by the Pope, federal aid to 
education, and an article on chastity accounted for the 
greater part of the remaining space. In August the church 
and the problems of the peace, book reviews, Catholic edu- 
cation, and general American problems were the main 
topics other than the Church in the American scene. 

In the July issue Edward J. Heffron, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Catholic Men, said in an article 
(originally a Commencement address at Mount Mercy 
College) that “the ultimate roots of war are the trillions of 
sins, the injustices, and infidelities committed by the big 
and little people of the world over a long period of time.” 
fle doubted whether the Nazis would have dared to in- 
vade Poland “if they had even thought that the people of 
the United States [to say nothing of the whole world] 
were sufficiently-agreed on the principles of justice and on 
their Christian responsibility as their brother's keepers.” 
If modern life is not to be “an even worse jungle than it 
was under Hitler . . . the only people who can prevent it 
are the educators—and the first and best educators are the 
mothers.” 

Columbia 


Columbia, an organ of the Knights of Columbus, natu- 
rally devotes a great deal of space to the activities of its 
members. (For Columbia the September and October 
issues were used.) In September just over a quarter of 
total reading space and in October a little more than a 
fifth was concerned with the Knights themselves. In both 
issues the discussions of the San Francisco Conference 
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and the United Nations Charter by Dr. Richard Pattee, 
formerly of the State Department, were given the leading 
place. A newspaper woman from New Zealand wrote 
about American Catholic servicemen as they looked to 
New Zealanders. Other articles discussed the story of the 
image of Our Lady of Guadalupe (Mexico) and outlined 
the steps in the education of a priest. In October the 
proposed Missouri Valley Authority, radio comedy, and 
social security for Canada were the topics of the other 
main articles. There are usually a page of book reviews 
and a “home page” on women’s interests. (Our second 
article in this issue summarizes briefly one of the most 
interesting articles published during the period surveyed.) 

Extension, Magazine, published by the Catholic Church 
Extension Society, is of a different type from the others. 
It is a monthly “family” magazine stressing missionary 
activities. Protestant readers will be reminded of the 
Christian Herald. The format is much the same, as is the 
type of stories, popular articles and profuse illustrations. 
In July about a third of total reading space was devoted 
to stories and illustrations ; in August a little more than a 
third. In addition to missionary articles there were some 
on the San Francisco Conference, Catholic soldiers, church 
history, and others of special interest to women. 


In July Extension Magazine had a tart editorial reply- 
ing to criticism of the statement on world peace issued by 
the .\merican bishops shortly before the San Francisco 
Conference. Judging from the attitude of the Nation and 
the New Republic, the magazine commented, freedom of 
religion, speech and press “may be enjoyed by all, except 
the bishops of the Roman Catholic Church.” They, it 
seems, “have no right to express themselves on questions 
in which the whole world is interested, as, for example, 
the Dumbarton Oaks world security proposals. Even 
though the freedom and welfare of millions of Catholics 
in whatever lands are in jeopardy, they must forever re- 
main silent. To raise their voices—why, that’s plunging 
headlong into politics.” 


Our Sunday Visitor 


Like Extension Magazine, Our Sunday Visitor might 
be described as a “family” magazine, although it is the 
“national” edition, with local news omitted, of the Fort 
Wayne diocesan weekly. It contains two sections: “re- 
ligious” and “youth.” Usually it gives relatively little at- 
tention to news of the Church, at home or abroad. More 
attention is generally paid to doctrine and history than to 
the current scene—though occasionally this type of ma- 
terial is almost totally lacking. Usually, too, more atten- 
tion is paid to devotional materials and articles giving 
good advice to young people. One of the latter is likely to 
deal with modesty or chastity. Our Sunday Visitor is 
quick to reply to attacks on the Church. Only one issue 
during the period covered contained no material of that 
sort. Occasionally, it amounted to about ten per cent of 
total space. On August 26 a little more than a fifth was 
given to the Church and the problems of the peace; in 
other issues this was negligible. There was only one article 
on race. There were articles on indecent literature, but 
none on the wider aspects of the Church and social prob- 
lems. 


On July 29 Our Sunday Visitor explained that “over 
the years” it has given its attention to expounding “in a 
positive way. . . . Catholic doctrinal, moral and social 
teaching.” Since “it has become clear to the editors that 
the American people generally, including members of the 
various Protestant Churches, have become victims—unwit- 
tingly we assume—of a movement which is fundamentally 
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anti-Christian, we feel obligated to sound a warning, while 
at the same time we answer the attacks on the Catholic 
Church, regarded by every subversive influence as the 
great bulwark of stability in both religion and government. 
... What is needed in our day is not a new anti-Catholic 
movement, which always reacts in favor of the Catholic 
Church, but a campaign against the religious indifferent- 
ism with which nearly 100,000,000 Americans are af- 
fected.” In another article in the same issue it is noted 
that on the Council of the Friends of Spanish Democracy 
are a few Catholics “who are certainly in bad company.” 


Commonweal and America 

America, issued by the Jesuits, and Commonweal, pub- 
lished by a group of laymen, are magazines of much small- 
er circulation than the other national magazines. But 
their influence is greater than the smaller circulation fig- 
ures suggest. Articles from America are frequently 
reprinted far and wide in the diocesan press. Both of 
them give their attention largely to current social prob- 
lems. Both give proportionately more space to current 
books, literature, and art than do the other magazines sur- 
veyed, 

Problems of the war and the organization of peace, and 
American and foreign social, political and economic prob- 
lems account for half or more of total space in most issues 
of both America and Commonweal. Both are concerned 
over the race problem, giving it far more space than do 
the other publications. Both of them advertise only books. 

On July 27 Commonweal commented that there is “a 
terrible danger that Catholics may be jockeyed into the 
position of being, indeed, the leading warmongers, seeking 
to prepare the American people for a conflict with Soviet 
Russia. There is a terrible responsibility incumbent upon 
us to refuse being forced into this position.” 

Probably few Catholics read both the Tablet and Com- 
monweal. Those who are familiar with both publications 
know the gulf between them on social questions. On 
August 17 Commonweal devoted a long editorial to criti- 
cism of comments in the Tablect’s column “From the 
Managing Editor's Desk” for August 4. It had attacked 
the British government sharply, calling Prime Minister 
Attlee “a man of parts, particularly in the guise of a front 
for Dr. Harold Laski, well known revolutionist and ardent 
anti-Christian.” The Tablet, Commonweal commented, 
“did not like Churchill (nor Roosevelt) ; it does not like 
Mr. Atlee. It will be surprised, and perhaps pained, if any 
good ever comes out of England... . It may be less ex- 
posed to ‘surprise,’ if it pays some attention to fact... . 
Anyone who knows anything about British politics knows 
that Mr. Attlee and Dr. Laski are at opposite wings of the 
British Labor Party... . If the Brooklyn Tablet must 
dabble in international affairs it should temper its 
prejudices by a certain respect for facts.” 

Most issues of America contain some material on race— 
sometimes almost nine per cent of total space. There are 
usually news items, at least, on the Church here and 
abroad, and one or more articles on Roman Catholic doc- 
trine and history, as well as discussions of other aspects 
of the life of the Church from time to time. 

On July 7, America said editorially: “Whether fair- 
employment opportunity be killed by industrial greed and 
class blindness . . . or by white-supremacy racial fanati- 
cism, as threatened in Congress, the same blow is dealt to 
the cause of our hard-won world leadership. Unless we 
wish this leadership to pass, once and for all, to the 
enemies of God and religion, let us rouse ourselves from 
our folly while there is still time, and enact effective fair- 
employment legislation.” 


An editorial on war relief which appeared on August 4 
seems almost more pointed today in view of the present 
situation than it did then. “The Christian answer” to 
the need abroad, the editorial said, “‘can only be that we 
shall gladly put up with present rationing and_ shortages 
and even ask that more be put upon us, if by that means 
we can pull Europe’s millions, especially the children, 
through this coming crucial winter. 


“... This winter will be a supreme challenge to our 
spirit of sacrifice, to our ability to put into practice the 
realities that spring from the fact of the Mystical Body, 
Christ in Europe is in want, in terrible want. The least, 
the very least that we can do is to offer to Him the sacri- 
fices our food shortages have already laid upon us, to 
spiritualize these minor privations so that the food Europe 
now gets from us will go enriched with our love. Second, 
it would be a fine manifestation of our Christ-likeness if 
Catholic bodies and organizations, large and small 
throughout the land, would bring to the attention of our 
government their strong desire that more food be shipped 
to Europe, in quantities sufficient to meet the need, even 
at _ expense of further restrictions on the American 
table.” 


These are some of the major findings derived from 
a survey of the Catholic press. 


The Education of a Priest 


Of particular interest to Protestants is the article, “The 
Making of a Priest,” by John S. Kennedy in Columbia 
for September, 1945, which we summarize here by permis- 
sion of Columbia. 


The candidate's decision to enter the priesthood was “a 
free choice with him.” “Every effort’ was made by his 
teachers ‘‘to ascertain the complete freedom of his choice. 
At any time he could have left.” 

If the young man reached his decision early in life he 
“probably went to a preparatory seminary.” This gives 
a four-year high school course and two years of college. 
“Religion dominates the curriculum as the chapel domi- 
nates the building or buildings.” Languages are stressed— 
English, Latin, Greek, French, often Italian, German, 
or some other language which may be needed in certain 
dioceses. History, mathematics and science are also im- 
portant, and, of course, “the elements of Christian doc- 
trine.” After he enters the major seminary “his apparel 
is that of the priest,” though he is not yet one. 

There is a stricter regime in the major seminary. Silence 
is the rule except during recreation periods and classes, in 
order that the student may concentrate on his studies and 
his prayers. But this silence is “vital, charged with . .. 
mental and spiritual activity.” During recreation periods, 
usually about three hours daily, “all are encouraged to 
play; all are required at least to get out in the fresh air.” 
In the first two years of the major seminary course “the 
study of philosophy is paramount”; in the last four, 
theology. In addition to courses in the Scriptures and 
theoretical subjects like church history and canon law. 
there are practical courses in the whole field of pastoral 
work. Hours are set aside for prayer, meditation, daily 
Mass and visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 

If the student is found worthy, the first step toward be- 
coming a priest is tonsure at the end of the first two years 
in the major seminary. Minor orders are conferred at 
the end of the third and fourth years. At the beginning 
of the last year he is ordained a deacon. At the conclusion 
of the seminary course he is ordained a priest. 
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